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Notice of Annual Meeting of the Voting Members 
of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc. 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., will be held 
at the office of the Society, 40 East 34th Street, Room 916, 
Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, on Tuesday, 
January 2nd, 1940, at 4:00 o’clock in the afternoon for the 
election of Five Trustees and for the purpose of voting 
upon a proposed amendment to Paragraph Eighth of the 
Certificate of Incorporation of the Society changing the 
date of the Annual Meeting which was therein fixed for the 
First Tuesday of December of each year to the last Tuesday 
in January of each year and for the transaction of such 
other business as may properly come before the meeting. 


T. H. Pierson, Secretary. 


Editorial Notes 


In the November issue of the JourRNAL, the Editorial 
Notes were devoted to a few comments on the philosoph- 
ical and scientific significance of clairvoyance and more 
particularly precognition, with a view to clarifying the 
underlying purpose of the currently popular technique for 
psychical investigation known as experiments in extra- 
sensory perception. 

Dr. Gardner Murphy of Columbia University and his 
assistant, Mr. Ernest Taves, a graduate student of psychol- 
ogy, conducted a series of such experiments for the Society 
last winter (1938-1939) in collaboration with a number of 
the A.S.P.R. members. Many tens of thousands of calls 
have been collected already, dealing not only with concealed 
playing cards and Dr. Rhine’s E.S.P. cards but also with 
many other types of material which permitted rigid control 
and scoring of test results. These have shown certain 
trends, Dr. Murphy states, not attributable to chance 
which may prove to be very significant. Similar work con- 
ducted last winter in the Columbia University laboratory 
have obtained similar trends. Dr. Murphy’s investigation 


has been centering and will continue to center on four 
problems: 


1. The significance of tempo or rate of calling of the mate- 
rial—usually investigated by asking the subjects to call 


in time with a metronome set at 40, 60, or 80 strokes 
per minute. 


2. The effect of trying to visualize the material as con- 


trasted with merely writing it down impulsively without 
stopping to visualize. 


3. .The effect of relaxation, both muscular and mental, in 
view of the many reports in psychic literature as to 
the importance of the relaxed, drowsy or sleeping states. 


4. The effect of knowing one’s own results from previous 
tests; in some instances telling the subjects just how 
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well they have done previously and in some experiments 
withholding the information. 


Because this last variable is itself under investigation, 
Dr. Murphy does not deem it wise to give an exact state- 
ment as to the quantitative scores obtained in 1938-1939, 
but some inkling of the results will be obtainable in a 
Proceedings to be published this winter. 


Dr. Murphy calls attention to the advantages of the 
E.S.P. testing machine built for the Society by Mr. Taves 
which makes possible the chance preparation of material 
for long distance E.S.P. tests. This automatic “shuffling” 
machine operates by remote control. It was described at 
length in the Survey and Comment for October, 1939. 


Dr. Murphy and Mr. Taves have published a highly 
technical paper on some of the earlier results of their Extra- 
Sensory Perception work in the June, 1939 issue of the 
Journal of Parapsychology. It is entitled Covariance Meth- 
ods in the Comparison of Extra-Sensory Tasks, and is of 
the first importance for those who are carrying on similar 
inquiries using E.S.P. techniques. 


The group work which was carried on by the Society’s 
members at the A.S.P.R. headquarters last winter has been 
resumed with good attendance and interesting results. Those 
who are able to call at the Society’s offices on Wednesdays 
or Fridays at 4:30 p.m. are cordially invited to take part. 

It is possible to arrange long distance participation in 
these tests for those who cannot attend the meetings in 


New York by writing to the Editor or Dr. Gardner Murphy 
in care of the Society. 


M. René Warcollier’s Investigations 
in Telepathy 


BY ERNEST TAVES 


On the evening of March 14, 1925, a chemical engineer 
named René Warcollier, in Paris, attempted to transmit a 
telepathic message to the United States. At the same time, 
late afternoon on this side of the Atlantic, a group of 
persons were assembled in New York to receive that mes- 
sage. As the moment set for transmission approached, 
Warcollier in Paris began to clear his mind of all stray im- 
pressions and thoughts, so that he could visualize clearly the 
object selected for transmission. One impression seemed 
to persist in his consciousness, an impression of stag’s 
antlers, with which he had been concerned in another con- 
nection earlier in the day. At the exact moment set for 
the experiment, however, Warcollier thrust the impression 

aside and visualized clearly 
the selected image, a glass 
funnel, Figure la. 


Fig. la Fig. 1b 


The group of persons in New York recorded the impres- 
sions which came to their minds at the appointed moment. 
Did these impressions correspond with the object of which 
the agent (the source of a telepathic message) had been 
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thinking at the time? One of the members of the New 
York group drew an object similar to a glass funnel, rather 
resembling a compote glass. She added to the glass a pair 
of handles, which, as she remarked, were like the antlers 
of a stag. Her drawing of the impression she received is 
shown in Figure 1b. 

A single such case cannot be evaluated statistically, and 
its significance must be a matter of individual judgment. 
This fairly typical case, selected from the many similar re- 
sults of thirty years of research by his Paris group, is 
illustrative of the work of Warcollier. The work is monu- 
mental in many respects, and displays admirable sincerity, 
perseverance, and honest scientific achievement. A brief 
article cannot compass it adequately, and we are forced to 
consider here only a few aspects and a small number of 
isolated examples of actual laboratory work. 

On May 10, 1924, the members of the New York group, 
mentioned in the previous experiment, were acting as agents, 
trying to transmit to the Paris group. The subject selected 
for transmission was the image and the idea of a cobra, 
coiled and hissing, ready to strike. The image is shown in 
Figure 2a. In Paris, at the appointed hour, Warcollier got 
the idea of the movement of a reptile, and illustrated his 
impression as shown in Figure 2b. 


"wovement of a 
reptile." 


‘ 
Fig. 2a Fig. 2b 
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Although in the experiments cited there was great dis- 
tance between agents and percipients, the bulk of Warcol- 
lier’s work was done in association with the previously 
mentioned group of interested persons which he assembled 
in Paris in 1922. In that year he sent out an appeal to a 
selected public of about five hundred persons, questioning 
them regarding their opinions and ideas regarding psychi- 
cal research. He received about fifty reports of cases ap- 
parently “supernormal”, or paranormal, as we now like to 
say. Of the persons reporting these cases, twenty consented 
to take part in methodical scientific experimentation. Thus 


was formed a group of congenial people whose work has 
continued to the present time. 


The group at first experimented in the homes of the 
members, but when the quality of the work became appar- 
ent, Warcollier was granted the use of the laboratories of 
the Institut Métapsychique, an institution for the promo- 
tion of all phases of psychical research. 


The method of experimentation was simple and informal. 
The group would gather in the laboratory, and the agents 
and percipients would be selected, whereupon they would 
retire to separate rooms. The agents would select, at ran- 
dom, impressions for transmission to the percipients. Usu- 
ally the agent would make a drawing of the object intended 
for transmission, and the percipients generally made draw- 
ings to illustrate impressions which they received. The 
drawings would then be compared, and success or failure 
noted. Sometimes there would be one agent and many 
percipients, sometimes many percipients and one agent, 


sometimes a number of each, and sometimes just one agent 
and one percipient. 


Thus, commencing more or less at random, various 
procedures began to demonstrate their superiority over 
others. Some members of the group found that they were 
better agents than percipients, and that they had more 
success with some percipients than with others, and other 
members found themselves to be better as percipients than 
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as agents. Many methods were used, of which we may pre- 
sent only a few examples. 

In an experiment performed on April 17, 1926, the agent 
was in one room of the Institute, chatting with a number 
of other members of the group. Warcollier, acting as per- 
cipient, attempting to receive impressions, was in a distant 
room. The agent talked with the other persons in that 
room about various kinds of balances, and made a drawing 
of a laboratory balance, in which the pans were suspended 
by three wires. His drawing is shown in Figure 3a. 

Warcollier, in the distant room, received an impression 
of the agent holding a laboratory balance in his hand! He 
made a drawing of his impression, shown in Figure 3b. It 
is seen that the pans in this drawing also are suspended by 
three wires, a striking fact, for as a chemist he knew that 
it is not usual for the pans to be held in this fashion. 

The majority of the experiments was concerned with 
visual phenomena; that is, the percipients tried to see what 
the agent was trying to transmit. In an experiment of 


Fig. 3a Fig. 3b 


this type, the agent may look at a drawing or illustration, 
concentrating upon it, trying to create an impression in 
the mind of the percipient similar to that present in his 
own mind as he looks at the drawing. One must not form 
the opinion that a drawing, or the object itself, is always 


> 
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used by the agent, for in some experiments, as in the case 
of the stag’s antlers, the agent merely evokes the selected 
image. 

In part of the work the percipient tried to hear what the 
agent was hearing at the time of the experiment. In yet 
another, tactile sensations were employed. In this type of 
experiment the agent might touch, in the dark, a selected 
object, while one or more percipients in other rooms at- 
tempted to capture the agent’s impressions. 


An important aspect of the work, and one showing the 
scientific attitude of Warcollier and his group, is revealed 
in the fact that their goal is not simply to prove and 
reprove the actual existence of telepathy, but to try to 
learn as much as possible of the process itself. This is 
done by performing many ingenious experiments, varying 
independently a large number of conditions. For example, 
the agent may have two objects in his field of vision, con- 
centrating upon one, while seeing the other indistinctly. 
Results show that the “poorly seen”, as Warcollier de- 
scribes the object on the fringe of the field of vision, is 
transmitted better than the object upon which the agent 
concentrates his attention. Other experiments, such as the 
case of the stag’s antlers, show that “repressed” ideas are 
very often transmitted, to the complete exclusion, in some 
cases, of the selected impression. It is worth while to cite 
an example of this general type of experiment. 


The agent, Warcollier, selected for transmission the pic- 
ture of a dirigible entering a hangar. The original post card 
illustration is shown in Figure 4a. In the picture are various 
items of interest, principally the dirigible and the hangar. 
In order to concentrate attention upon one definite part of 
the image, the agent copied-part of the illustration, the rear 
of the dirigible as shown in Figure 4a’, thus subordinating 
the other items of the illustration. 

The percipient in this experiment, one of the members 
of the group, sketched a wall, along which a ladder was 
placed. His drawing is shown in Figure 4b; it shows marked 
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resemblance to the side of the hangar, which, with its 
supports, gives a definite effect of ladders leaning against 
a wall. Thus we see that the part of the image which was 
subordinated and thrust into the background of the agent’s 


mind was precisely the part of the image which was trans- 
mitted to the percipient. 


Warcollier’s interest in the problem is confined to no 
single question. To mention a few obvious problems, War- 
collier is interested in finding whether a single agent has 
an advantage over a battery of agents, whether concen- 
tration is more favorable than relaxation, whether dis- 
tance between agent and percipient has any effect upon 
results, and whether telepathy involves the conscious or sub- 
conscious functions of the mind, or both. He is interested 
in the distinction between telepathy and clairvoyance; that 
is, he wants to find whether the percipient receives the 
impression from the mind of the agent, or from the selected 
object itself. Let us cite an example of the type of experi- 
ment devised to attack such problems. 


Warcollier lighted his office in the Institute with a dif- 
fuse violet light. This caused all objects in the office to 
have shadows of “beautiful yellow, tinged with violet”. 
The point of importance here is that the yellow color of 
the shadows existed only in the perception of the agent; 
its only existence was in Warcollier’s optic center. So, if 
the percipient received any idea of yellow, it would neces- 
sarily be due to reception of impressions definiteiy concerned 
with the mind of the agent, and not with the objects them- 
selves; it would be due to telepathy, not to clairvoyance. 


Warcollier sat in his office and looked about, attempting 
to convey the general situation to the percipient, in a dis- 
tant room, of course. The percipient wrote, “Many objects, 
not very definite, but surrounded by, or contained in, gold. 
I see much gilt.” The percipient did not receive the real, 
objective coloring of the objects in the room, but rather 
the subjective color of yellow, which had no reality except 
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in the mind of the agent, thus demonstrating the operation 
of telepathy, distinct from clairvoyance. 

Other experiments, in which telepathy was ruled out by 
various techniques, also yielded positive results, apparently 
showing that extra-sensory perception may be either tele- 
pathic or clairvoyant. 

Regarding the effect of distance, it seems apparent that 
such distance as possible to achieve on the earth has no 
effect upon telepathic transmission. Some of the most suc- 
cessful experiments were performed at long distance. 

It might seem to some that cases such as that of the 
laboratory balances, which we have mentioned, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. Such cases of more or less perfect trans- 
mission, however, fascinating as they may be, do not shed 
much light on the actual process of telepathic emission and 
reception. Incomplete transmissions are of much more 
value in the search for the ultimate psychological bases of 
extra-sensory perception. Before becoming involved in 
psychological complexities, let us consider an illustrative 
case or two, which may serve as bases for later discussion. 

In one experiment the agent brought to the laboratories 
a rubber giraffe, which he inflated at the moment of the 
actual experiment. A percipient in another room wrote, “A 
giraffe”, and then drew four forms which, although they 
scarcely resemble anything so much as four ice cream 
cones, seem to be isolated drawings of the two ears and the 
two horns of the animal. 
Figures 5a and 5b. 


Fig. 5a Fig. 5b 
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In another experiment the distance between the agent 
and percipient was about six hundred kilometers. The ob- 
ject selected for transmission was a rose-cross, as shown in 
Figure 6a. The petals of the rose were red, the center of 
the rose was yellow, and the cross was blue. 

The impressions received by the percipient, Warcollier, 
make this a most interesting experiment. Warcollier’s 
various impressions are shown in Figure 6b. He received 


Blue 
Yellow 
Fig. 6a 
rea 
yellow 
Fig. 6b 
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nothing whatever of the rose or the crdss, but consider what 
he did receive. 


He got an impression of butterfly wings, very light, with 
no body attached—the petals of the rose; of a number of 
red flames, in black urns—the red color of the rose petals; 
of a swan, with an idea of Lohengrin—the mystical and 
occult connotations of the general idea of a rose-cross; and 
a design formed of yellow and red clochettes—the yellow 
of the center of the rose, and again the red of the petals. 
Certainly a fascinating result, but what does it reveal of 
the fundamental nature of telepathy? 


The percipient obviously received impressions associated 
with the rose-cross selected by the agent for transmission. 
He did not receive impressions of either a rose or a cross, 
however. What light, then, does such an experiment throw 
upon the nature of transmission and reception? The hy- 
pothesis which Warcollier suggests as explanation for such 
cases is that the agent’s message was received in the sub- 
conscious mind of the percipent, and that the fragmentation 
and distortion of the message arose as a result of the 
difficulty in conveying the message from free and instinc- 
tive subconsciousness to inhibited consciousness. The com- 
plete image of the rose-cross was transmitted to the per- 
cipient’s subconscious mind, but the component parts of 
the image could not “get through” in a unified whole, and 
emerged in association with other images. The red petals 
of the image in the subconscious emerged into conscious- 
ness as red flames and butterfly wings, as the yellow of 
the center of the rose emerged as the coloring of a geo- 
metric design, and as the horns and ears of the giraffe 
emerged as misunderstood impressions, even though, in 


this case, the percipient actually did have the idea of a 
giraffe in mind. 


Another simple experiment lends weight to the hypothe- 
sis of subconscious reception. The agent was attempting 
to transmit the image of an hour glass. In another room 
the percipient, looking about, saw in a design on a picture 
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frame, a four-leaf clover, which she was prompted to draw. 
She did so, but drew only two of the leaves, and these 
opposite each other, so that her drawing resembled an hour 


glass, although she had no idea whatever of that particular 
object. 


The explanation, according to Warcollier, is that the 
message, the hour glass, reached the subconscious of the 
percipient, but was able to emerge into consciousness only 
by attaching itself to an object similar to itself. 


But how does the image emerge into consciousness? “In 
order that a telepathic message may emerge into conscious- 
ness,” writes Warcollier, “unusual conditions are necessary. 
There must be a certain ‘potential’, a charge of energy, 
which charge is apparently most easily transmitted by an 
associated image.’ We shall have more to say of this 
“charge”’ later. 

This hypothesis of subconscious reception leads us into 
the heart of the problem. If the message is actually re- 
ceived in the subconscious, what means are available to 
enable it to pass easily into consciousness, without distor- 


tion and fragmentation? Should the subject relax, or 
should he concentrate? 


Experimentation has shown that success is most often 
achieved when the percipient is in a passive, relaxed state. 
The necessary condition, to use Warcollier’s term, is one of 
monoideism, or complete freedom from mental turmoil, ex- 
clusion of all extraneous impressions, complete passivity. 
In such a state is telepathy most likely to occur. We may 
compare the mind to the surface of a body of water. Agi- 
tated, disturbed, it will not reflect images clearly; passive, 
quiet, it acts as a mirror, reflecting accurately, resulting 
in the emergence, from the subconscious, of true images. 

Is there more experimental evidence supporting such 
hypotheses? Consider Warcollier’s earlier work. In many 
of the first experiments, the agents were wont to concen- 
trate intensely, while sending messages to percipients, who 
were generally relaxed and passive. In such experiments, 
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in which a number of percipients took part, a strange phe- 
nomenon began to be observed—mental contagion between 
percipients. Impressions of a number of percipients would 
be found to be like each other. This is not particularly 
surprising, for it seems as if the real agreement in such 
an experiment is between percipients, since they are in 
similar states of passivity, rather than between percipient 
and agent, since the latter is concentrating, generally, while 
the former is not. 


The phenomenon of mental contagion led logically to the 
adoption of a passive state by the agent as well as by the 
percipient. Thus, an agent would become as passive as 
possible, whereupon an object might be placed in his hand. 
He would note his impressions, which would be compared 
with those of the percipients. This method proved to be 
advantageous. 

To leave the external world, it seems to Warcollier, 
sensory impressions must be abolished or weakened; visual 
perceptions by remaining in darkness, and auditory percep- 
tions by remaining in silence. When the power of the senses 
is overcome, after-images and all signs of retinal activity 
must be disregarded. Soon the retinal excitements fade, 


and the screen becomes black. Thus one prepares himself 
for a telepathic experiment. 


But how is the message transmitted, once the agent and 
percipient are in the most favorable condition? This brings 
us to the concept of “potential,” which we have already 
mentioned. Warcollier does not believe that telepathic im- 
pulses are transmitted by means of a physical wave, analo- 
gous to that involved in radio transmission. More logical, 
it seems to him, although he hesitates to adopt any hypothe- 
sis embodying analogies with the physical sciences, is the 
hypothesis of a current between agent and percipient. “Two 
persons in sympathetic agreement are like two connected 
vessels. Thoughts can flow subconsciously from one to the 
other.”” But what causes the current to flow? What is the 
role of the agent? In considering such questions, we must 
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remember that the hypothesis of current, as understood by 
Warcollier, does not propose the existence of a current in 
the sense in which the term is used in electricity, for ex- 
ample, and has nothing to do with physical realities. 


Warcollier suggests that when anyone looks at any object 
it is given a psychic charge. And here again we must not 
compare this “charge” to the type of charge borne by an 
electrical condenser, but must remember that the term is 
used in a psychological, not a physical, sense. When the 
agent looks at an object, then, it receives a psychic charge, 
perceptible to the percipient. The psychic charge is not defi- 
nitely bound to the object, but may become free, rather like 
lighter-than-air balloons. And “if that is so, every object 
observed for the first time by me can reflect me as I reflect 
it, at least for a certain time. It has a certain charge of 
mine, and it also retains the impression that I have had of 
it, just as I have a memory of the object. A percipient in a 
state of clairvoyance could then have a particular attraction 
for an object that. had been recently seen by the agent.” 


The hypothesis of psychic charges may serve as a basis 
for explanation of both telepathy and clairvoyance. In tele- 
pathic transmission, then, the agent looks at an object, and 
a psychic charge comes into being. The agent, if he con- 
centrates, apparently fastens the psychic charge to himself. 
Sometimes the psychic charge is large enough to cause such 
a difference in psychic potential between the agent and per- 
cipient that the charge flows from the former to the latter, 
and telepathic transmission takes place. 


The hypothesis explains such phenomena as the easy 
transmission of the “poorly seen,” which we have already 
considered. The “poorly seen” is the free psychic charge, 
not attached to the observer, and hence more easily grasped 
by the percipient. 

And how to explain clairvoyance with the hypothesis 
of psychic charges? Consider a spontaneous case which 
Warcollier himself once experienced. He went into a room 
in which a package had been previously left for a short time; 
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it had been removed before his entrance. Warcollier knew 
nothing whatever of the package. It had been placed in 
the room by mistake. Going to sleep in the room, he had a 
“vision” of the package, saw it clearly and distinctly, and 
remarked about it, during the vision, to his wife. It was an 
unusual bundle, yet he “saw” it exactly as it had been in the 
room. His explanation is that the psychic charges of the 
package were still present in the room, and were detected 
by him, giving rise to extra-sensory perception of the pack- 
age itself, a clear case of clairvoyance. 


By this time it is apparent that Warcollier has erected 
no small and incomplete structure in his psychical research. 
In the end, of course, the complete theory must rest upon 
the experimental cases. What, then, of the cases themselves ? 
We have selected a number of cases which apparently dem- 
onstrate that one person may perceive mental impressions 
of another person through the operation of a type of per- 
ception not concerned with any of the generally accepted 
senses. From these cases have been drawn theoretical im- 
plications. But perhaps there is objection to the cases them- 
selves. The immediate attack will probably be made from 
the mathematical angle. How are we to know that such 
cases are not mere coincidence, nothing more? It is true 
that with this type of material exact statistical analysis is 
impossible. It is patently impossible to determine precisely 
the probability that such results as we have considered are 
attributable to chance, since the material used is not scorable 
in a statistical sense, but, nevertheless, in considering such 


cases one can scarcely form the opinion that chance alone 
has been operating. 


If such results have been obtained, then, why does not 
Warcollier use more definitely scorable material? Certainly 
this would eliminate many criticisms which will probably 
be made of the work. The real reason, perhaps, is found in 
the fact that the burden of the work is not particularly to 
convince a large portion of the population of the validity of 
the hypotheses we have considered, but rather to find out 
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more of the actual processes involved, to find the answers to 
some of the pertinent questions which naturally arise. It is 
of little interest to Warcollier to convince those who inev- 
itably greet publication of all such work with a barrage of 
theoretical objections to the possibility of telepathy. 

Nor is it our purpose to convince the reader of the exis- 
tence of extra-sensory perception. We have selected cases 
to give information regarding one block of experimental 
work in a largely misunderstood field of investigation. The 
formation of opinion with regard to Warcollier’s particular 


type of parapsychological experimentation must remain a 
matter of individual judgment. 


An Apparition of Death—A Personal Experience 
BY ETHEL FAY FARMER 


People who have never possessed psychic faculties in- 
variably speak of the “psychic world” as something defi- 
nitely apart from the material world with which they are 
familiar. In doing this, their thoughts cannot grasp the 
connecting link between what they understand and what 
to them appears supernatural. It is because of this general 
limit of comprehension that it is so difficult to spread the 
conception of the potentialities of the human being; to 
bring about a realization that to become aware of the 
“psychic world” is but to develop and use the mental and 
spiritual faculties which all possess at least in embryo. It 
is hard to make clear that the “psychic world” is not a 


place which is open only to the few but a condition of 
greater awareness. 


To those who have had psychic experiences there is no 
doubt of their reality; for at least to oneself it is impossible 
to fake them. Usually some strong emotional condition has 
caused this extension of ourselves, and awakened us to the 
fact that the five physical senses do not always comprise 
man’s only method of contact with things about him. 


My first unusual experience occurred during a severe 
illness of my husband. He had been given up by the sisters 
of the Catholic hospital to which he had been taken. 


1 was always on night duty, being relieved for a few 
hours in the day by one of the sisters. It had been an 
unusual concession for the hospital to allow me to remain 
in it to care for my husband, but we had come from the 
East, and they had taken us in in a desperate emergency. 

Sitting in a large chair at the foot of his bed and facing 
it, I suppose I fell into a light doze, though I continued to 


see the room with its dimmed light, the bed and my hus- 
band in a deep sleep upon it. 
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Suddenly, before my eyes, kneeling at the foot of the 
bed and facing me with arm outstretched, was the figure 
of a monk with the cowl drawn over his face. I sensed at 
once that the figure, whatever it was, stood for death, and, 
as I watched the outstretched arm, it began to move slowly 
around and over the bed. I knew that if it stopped over the 
form of my husband that he would die! But it continued 
moving over him until it paused with the finger pointing to 
the corner of the room. In a moment it had vanished and 
I leaped from my chair trembling, yet with the certainty 
that my husband would live. Where the finger of the monk 


had pointed, however, I was just as certain there would be 
death. 


Going to the door of the room which led out to the cor- 
ridor, I looked out and saw that in line with that pointing 
finger of death was the last room at the end of the hall- 


way. Whoever was in that room I knew would die. I was 
sure of it. 


Early the next morning one of the sisters came to inquire 
about my husband. She was a very beautiful and kindly 
person and one I was exceedingly fond of. I asked her 
at once who was in the last room on the corridor. She 
said that she was not permitted to tell me. 


“But that person is going to die,” I insisted. 
She looked at me sympathetically. 


“You need more rest. I will see that someone relieves 
you for tonight,” she said. 


“T’m not tired, and my husband is going to live!” I added 
triumphantly. 


“T hope so, my dear,” she said and her eyes were filled 
with understanding of what she thought was the result of 
my months of vigil. 


“Will you tell me if or when that person dies?” I insisted. 
She shook her head. 
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“It is against our rules,” she told me, “but I will tell you 
to help you get this idea out of your head that there is a 
young woman in that room who is in here for a minor 
operation. She will be out of here in a few days, so let 
that ease your mind about it. But why are you so im- 
pressed?” she added suddenly looking at me intently. 


“T won’t tell you now,” I replied, “but when you tell me 


she is dead—for she is going to die—I’ll tell you then what 
has happened to me.” 


As one would soothe a sick person, she nodded her head. 


“T will tell you if such a thing happens—but it won’t.” 


At noon there was a soft knock on the door. Opening it, 
I found the sister, her face white and her eyes strained. 


“She died,” she whispered. “The nurse had left the room 
to get her a drink of water. It is inexplicable, for her heart 
had been tested. She seemed in a normal condition. Now 


I want to know how and why you made that remark about 
that room?” 


As I finished telling her about the “monk” and the out- 
stretched arm passing over my husband’s bed and stopping 
at the corner of the room which was in direct line with 
the last room on the corridor in which the young woman 


had just died, all color drained from the sister’s rather 
ruddy face. 


“Now I know that your husband will get well as you 
have seen the monk!” she said impulsively. 


I took her up quickly. “What do you mean by that?” I 
asked. 


For a few moments she was silent, then she said, “Before 
I tell you, I wish you to promise that you will never divulge 
the name of this hospital, for I am breaking the rules in 


telling you, but it is so extraordinary that you have seen 
the ‘monk’. 
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“For many years,” she went on, “our Sister Superior 
used to see the figure of that ‘monk’ pointing in the direc- 
tion of death, and it never failed to come true. She died 
several years ago and no one since has seen the ‘monk’. And 
now you have seen the ‘monk’,” she exclaimed. “Then it 
wasn’t in the Sister Superior’s mind. It was a reality.” 


My husband lived for fifteen years after this strange ex- 
perience. Since that psychic happening I have had many 
others, but I have never seen the “monk” again. 


Book Reviews 


EXPERIMENTS IN PSYCHICS by F. W. Warrick. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., N. Y., 1939. $7.50. 


This book, as stated by the author in his preface, is intended for 
experienced students of psychical photography. It is a record of 
experiments with the two veteran psychic photographers of England, 
Mrs. Ada Emma Deane and William Hope of the Crewe Circle. 
Mr. Warrick had devoted a great deal of time and care to psychic 
photography and his opinion of Mrs. Deane’s mediumship in partic- 
ular (he has held over 1400 experimental sittings with her under 


his own conditions of control) should certainly be worth considera- 
tion. He says: 


“In the case of Mrs. Deane, the number of such phenomena 
(psychic photographs, skotographs etc.) witnessed by me and by 
others is very great, and the quantity of them which are genuine, 
without a shadow of a doubt, is surely sufficient to establish the 
fact that it is worthwhile to experiment with a medium of this type.” 


Mr. Warrick is extremely candid, however, in pointing out the 
fraudulent appearance of most psychic extras. He is for that reason 
more interested in the skotographs which he made with Mrs. Deane. 
A skotograph is a print made from an unexposed negative or 
plate which has been held between the hands or against the person 
of the medium. Skotographs lend themselves to much better con- 
ditions of control than ordinary psychié photographs. Faces do not 
appear on them. They show, when successful, curious marks which 
appear to have been made by chemicals, but in his experiments 
with Mrs. Deane, Mr. Warrick assures us that such application of 
liquids or powders was out of the question. He always used his 
own plates and, though it was necessary to leave them with the 
medium for a period of time, they were so wrapped that they could 
not be tampered with without detection. Never was a sealed packet 
afterwards discovered to have been opened, yet streaks of light 
sometimes shaped as arcs, crosses, rectangles or other simple figures 
appeared on them which cannot be accounted for. It is extra- 
ordinary, if the phenomena were genuine, that faces did not appear 


on the plates contained in sealed wrappers but often were found on 
those left loose. 


Mr. Warrick states that he believes psychic photography has 
suffered as a subject of serious investigation from the interpretation 
put upon such photographs from the beginning, namely, that they 
are spirit photographs produced by the departed. He finds the 
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animistic theory inadequate and seems to favor an operating intel- 
ligence of a non-human or super-human sort. 


Mr. Warrick feels that in spite of the ease with which spirit 
photographs can be reproduced by fraudulent means, that it would 
be impossible for a man like William Hope to practice trickery 
exclusively over a period of twenty-seven years without detection. 
Has he forgotten that mare’s nest, the Price-Hope Case? Every- 
body accused everybody else until it was finally suggested that certain 
members of the S. P. R. Investigating Committee had cooked up 
a most infamous plot to victimize Hope by planting exposed plates 
upon his person. An anonymous packet arrived at the 5S. P. R. 
which Mr. Fred Barlow, one of the protagonists in the row that 
followed, claimed was sent by an enemy of Hope’s or else by the 
S. P. R. to itself. The packet contained some badly faked extras, 
some trick apparatus and a note which read: “I would have sent 
these before but was afraid Hope would miss them. They were 
found in his room with the plates I sent you before. Don’t write 
to Madame again as she is getting suspicious. I shan’t write again.” 

Such melodramatic goings on are more worthy of a Sherlock 
Holmes novel than a serious investigation of supernormal powers. 
This little scandal is an old chestnut to-day and has nothing to 
do with the present valuable volume except to illustrate the all- 
important point that spirit photography is terribly vulnerable as a 
means of obtaining evidence for supernormal manifestations not 
only because it can be too easily faked but also because the integrity 
of the investigator becomes a major issue. 

Of Mr. Warrick’s honesty and sincerity, however, there can be no 
doubt and he has set forth a valuable record which may turn the 


minds of the skeptics of psychic photography toward fresh effort 
in this direction. 


PSYCHIC SCIENCE AND SURVIVAL, by Hereward Carrington. 


Two Worlds Publishing Co. Ltd., Manchester, England. 1939. 
2/6. 


This concise essay (90 pages) on psychical research is extremely 
worthwhile. It is intended for the intelligent beginner. While in- 
corporating many familiar arguments for the serious study of 
psychical phenomena, it makes important observations on the philo- 
sophical questions involved — questions which are too often forgotten 
by quite competent researchers. 


Dr. Carrington takes up the different categories of psychical mani- 
festations and very briefly defines the problems which they present. 
He quotes frequently from the S. P. R. Proceedings and is liberal 
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with his references so that this book can be recommended as a guide 
book as well as an introduction to the subject. He sets forth, within 
a neat paragraph, theories that covered not pages but volumes in their 
original form. For example, he shows a possible connection between 
the phenomena of haunted houses and the phenomena of clairvoyance 
and psychometry in the following passage: 

“The theory has been advanced that rooms and houses somehow 
may be impregnated by some subtle physical emanation, by the 
thoughts and emotions of those living and dying within them—much 
as some objects are thought to be charged up by contact with an 
individual, in cases of ‘psychometry’. It is possible that something 
of the sort is the case; only modern thought seems to veer away 
from the idea that psychometry is in fact. due to any such cause, 
but is due rather to some purely mental or psychic factor. A closer 
analogy, perhaps, might be found in the ‘cabinet’ of a psychical 
medium, which seems to become surcharged with a psychic energy, 
from which phenomena doubtless radiate during the course of a 
séance. I myself have seen this repeatedly operative in the case of 
Eusapia Palladino.” 

Dr. Carrington stresses the fact that the modern monistic view 
held today as to the mind-body relationship, is chiefly responsi- 
ble for the scientist’s prejudice concerning psychical phenomena. He 
states that, as a result of his own investigations, he has become quite 
convinced that “psychic phenomena are for the most part real — that 
is, they are genuinely supernormal in character — and that there is 


a superphysical world of some sort in which we are all immersed, 
and of which we constitute a part.” 


New Library Acquisitions 


The Society has had the good fortune to receive two valuable 
gifts of books from friends during the past year. A fine library of 
more than one hundred and fifty of the best books on psychical 
research and border subjects was presented by Mrs. George Seligman 
in memory of her husband. Mrs. Cornell Woolley has also been a 
generous donor. 

These books are almost all in better condition than the much .used 
copies of Dr. Hyslop’s library, so the new acquisitions have been 
placed in the permanent shelves and the older copies have been added 
to the lending library and are now at the disposition of the members. 

Members and friends of the Society are urged to continue to send 
us books, especially rare editions and scientific works published in 
recent years. There is also a great need for extra copies of worth- 
while current publications to keep the Lending library up to date. 

The list of books below comprise the recent publications bought 
by the Society or sent us by publishers for review. Most of them 


have been reviewed in the JourNAL. A few others will be reviewed 
in the early part of 1940. 


Date 
Author Title Published Publisher 

Bennett, Sir Ernest Apparitions and 1939 Faber & Faber, London 
Haunted Houses 

Bond, Frederick Bligh The Mystery of 1938 Glastonbury Publica- 
Glaston tions, London 

Carrington, Hereward Psychic Science 1939 Two Worlds Publishing 
and Survival Co., Manchester 

Collins, Abdy Death is not the End 1939 G. Bell & Sons, London 

Cross, H. U.N. Cavalcade of the 1939 E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Supernatural New York 

Cuddon, Eric Hypnosis, Its Mean- 1938 G. Bell & Sons, London 
ing and Practice 

Cummins, Geraldine When Nero was 1939 Frederick Muller, Ltd., 
Dictator London 

Curtiss, Dr.& Mrs. F.H. The Philosophy of 1917 The Curtiss Philosophic 
War (reprint) Book Co., Wash., D. C. 

Driesch, Hans Alltagsratsel des 1938 Deutsche verlags-an- 
Seelenlebens stalt, Stuttgart 

Findlay, Arthur The Psychic Stream 1939 Psychic Press Ltd., 

London 
Furst, Bruno Use Your Head 1939 Funk and Wagnalls, 


New York 


at 


Author Title 


The Mystery of the 
Buried Crosses 


My Life as a Search 1939 
for the Meaning of 
Mediumship 


Tracings of Eternal 


Garland, Hamlin 


Garrett, Eileen J. 


Hagen, Ida 
Light 


Jung, Carl G. 


Leib, Frederick G. 


Lyttelton, Dame Edith Some Cases of 
Prediction’ 


Potter, Charles Francis 
Price, Harry 


Richmond, Kenneth 
Richmond, Zoe 


Psychology and 
Religion 


Sight Unseen 


Beyond the Senses 
Fifty Years of 

Psychical Research 
Evidence of Identity 1939 
Psychical Experiences, 1938 
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Date 
Published 
1939 


1939 
1938 
1939 
1939 
1939 


1939 


Evidence of Purpose 


Salter, W. H. 


tions 
Saltmarsh, H. F. 


Ghosts and Appari- 


Foreknowledge 


1938 


1938 


Telling, W. H. Maxwell Death and its Values 1938 


Warrick, F. W. 
Washburn, Owen R. 
Webster, J. H. 
White, Stewart E. 


Wilkinson, Rev. D. H. 


Experiments in 
Psychics 


The Discovered 
Country 


Through Clouds 
of Doubt 


Across the Unknown 1939 


The Other Life 


1939 


1939 


1939 


1937 


Publisher 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York 


Oquaga Press, 
New York 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York 


Yale University Press, 
New Haven 


Harper & Brothers, 
New York 


G. Bell & Sons, London: 


Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., New York 


Longmans, Green & Co., 
London 


G. Bell & Sons, London 
G. Bell & Sons, London 


G. Bell & Sons, London 


G. Bell & Sons, London 


Leeds Society for Psy- 
chical Research, Leeds 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York 


David McKay Co., 
Philadelphia 


Psychic Press, Ltd., 
London 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York 


Rider & Co., London 
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Dear Reader: 


The scientific and philosophic significance of the facts brought to 
light by psychic research cannot be denied. There is more interest 
in the subject today among the general public than there has ever 
been before. Thinking people are beginning to realize that an under- 
standing of the potentialities of the human mind is essential to the 
progress of science and civilization. 


The Society, through its JouRNAL, attempts to keep its members 
informed of the progress of psychic research all over the world. It 
welcomes your letters of comment and criticism. It is anxious to 
reach more people through its membership. Will you help us by 
filling in the blanks below with the names of people who you think 
might be interested in becoming members and receiving the JouRNAL? 
A complimentary copy will be sent to them. If you have other 
suggestions for spreading interest and winning support for this 
vitally important subject, please write to us. 


Yours sincerely, 


Tue Epiror. 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE SOCIETY 


1, The investigation of claints of télepathy, clairvoyance, veridica! hallu- 
cinations atid dreams, psychortnetry, precognition, dowsing, afid other forms oi 
supernormal cognition; of claims of supérnormial physical phenomena, such as 
raps, telekinesis, matérialization, Jevitation, fire-immunity, poltérgeists; the study 
of automatic writing, trance speech; hypnotism, alterations of personality; and 
other subconscious processes: in short,,all types of the phenomena called psychic, 
mediumistic, supernormal, parapsychological and metapsychic, together. with the 
bordering subjects. 

2. ‘The collection, classification, study and’ publication ‘of reports. dealing 
with the ‘above. phenomema, Readers are asked. to report incidents.and cases. 
Names must be given, but-on request will be treated as confidential. 

3: The. maintenance ofa library on psychical researeh ard related subs- 
jects, Contributions of books and periodical files will be weléomed. 

4, Co-operating in the above tasks with qualified individuals and groups 
who will report their work to the Society, 


MEMBERSHIP IN. THE SOCIETY 


Members, who. receive, the Proceedings and the Journal, pay an annua! fee 
of $10. (One may become a Life Member or endow a Memorial Membership 
on payment of $200.) Associ¢tes, who receive the Journal only, pay an annual 
fee of $5.. (Life Associate membership, $100.) Fellows, who receive all pub- 
lications of the Society; pay. an annual, fee of $25. (Life Fellowship. $500.) 
Patrons and Founders: For those who wish to make a_still larger contributien 
to the Society’s work, these classés.are open at $1000 and $5000,” respectively. 

It is to be remembered ‘that membership in a scientific society means more 
than mierely a subsersption to its publications. The work ‘must be.carried on 
largely through the income from membership. feés. Therefore meémbers, old 
and new, are urged to’make their membership class as high as they feel they 
can. @ comparatively small proportion present’ members went onc 
tlass higher, the maney-availeble. for research would be more than dondled. 


The Journat of the “American Society: for.Psychieal Research..is published monthly 
by the American Society far Psychical Research, Inc., 40 East 34th Street, New Yor, 
N. ¥. “Entered 2s. second-class: matter: May 25, 1933, at the post office at New York, N. Y., 
ender the Act of Mareh 3, 1879.” Yearly snbdscription $5.00, 
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HISTORY OF THE SOCIELY. 


The First American Sotiety fot Psychical. Reseatehewas formed in 1885, 
in consequence Of a visit by Sir Wi F. Barrett to this countryiand Profi Simon, 
Newcomb became its President... In. 1887 the Society anvited man of. signal 

ability, Richard Hodgson, *A.M., LLD:, sometime in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, ana Re accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the Zinglsh Society ‘ander the > 
very able guidance of Dr.. Hodgson until bis death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic: and in Columbia as its 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Ines was incorporated’ under 
the Laws of New York in 1904. under the name of American dgstitute for 


Scientific Research, for the purpose carrying on and endowing: mvestigation 

d in the fields of Psychica: Research and Psycho-therapeutics, “It is supported, by 

= contributions from its members and an endowment fund which now exceeds 
$275,000. The income of the Society: pays only for the publications and ommice “e 

g expenses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations, >< > 

5 A much greater sum is required before this work ean be carried tomeacd with 

b- the initiative’and energy. whith its deserves. 

a3 The endowment funds are dedicated: strictly fo ‘the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom ate safeguarded, as with other scientific distitutions. 

ee 

ip Moneys and. property. dedicated by ‘will or: giftt6. the purposés. of the 

American Socitty for Psyenical Research, Inc, whether to tite uses of 

psychical research or psycho-therapeutics, are. earnestly solicited. fhe: form 

Pi which such. dedication should take when ‘made by -will is indseated im the 

re following? 

on ‘ 

give, devise and bequeath to the American Society» for Psychical 

Reeearch, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws. of the; Dew 

ea. York, the sum of: ..: dollars: {or #f the bequest. is real estate, or 

thly 


other specific items of -ptoperty, these should be ‘sufficiently describer 
identification), in trust. for the corporate purposes of said’ Society.” 
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